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FINANCIAL 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Norway’s BANKING Situation Mucu Improved 

In his review of the banking situation for the 
past year, Bank Director B. With, chairman of the 
Norwegian Bankers’ Association, presents an en- 
couraging report with regard to the passing of the 
period of deflation and the prospects ahead. Chair- 
man With declares that the reconstruction period 
has set in with every promise of good results, and 
that with the return of the gold standard, Nor- 
way’s currency is on a par with the best to be found 
anywhere. In the so-called “free” banks the de- 
posits were increased by 50,000,000 kroner during 
1928. At the close of 1927, the combined deposits 
in 162 banks amounted to 1,934,300,000 kroner. The 
total number of savings banks Chairman With re- 
ported as 613, including 12 banks under Govern- 
ment administration. The new bank law is stated 
to have had a beneficial effect and to have inspired 
public confidence. 


Ivan RoorH Cuter or SWEDEN’s RIKsBANK 

The commission appointed to select a new chief 
for Sweden’s Riksbank, to succeed the late Director 
Moll, has decided on Ivar Rooth, and it is expected 
that its choice will be sanctioned by the Riksdag. 
Director Rooth, though only 40 years old, has had 
a wide experience. He began his banking activity in 
the Stockholm Handelsbank. Subsequently he occu- 
pied important positions in other banks. His legal 
training is expected to prove a considerable asset 
to Director Rooth as head of the nation’s banking 
institution. 


American Stock Issues Exceep Bonp OFFERINGS 
According to the National Bank of Commerce 
the outstanding feature of financing in 1928 was 
the large increase in stock issues and the marked 
decline in bond offerings. The principal factors af- 
fecting the drift from bond to stock flotations 
were the high rates of interest prevailing through 
most of 1928. New domestic financing was also 
larger than in the year before. New foreign issues, 
however, were in smaller volume. Europe was the 
leading foreign borrower in the United States mar- 
ket, with Latin America second, and Canada third. 


Danish Suippinc INTERESTS FOR A SPECIAL BANK 

The leading Danish ship owners are considering 
the question of a bank devoted to their particular 
interests. It is argued that the country’s shipping 
is the strong pillar in Denmark’s bank structure, 
and not vice versa, as is sometimes claimed in 
financial circles. It is also asked that the Govern- 
ment take a hand in such a bank with certain guar- 
antees. It is further claimed that where a new 
shipping company is in the process of organization, 
it has been difficult to get the banks interested in 
such an undertaking, and that the money has to be 
raised in other quarters. 


Swenen’s Economic OutLooK ENcouraGtne 

Martin E. Jansson, of the Swedish Royal Board 
of Trade, states in an interview with Stockholm 
newspapers that the country’s economic outlook is 
very promising. While 1928 showed a surplus of 
imports over exports of not less than 170,000,000 
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kronor, as compared with an export surplus of 32,- 
000,000 kronor for 1927, Mr. Jansson said that the 
situation in that year was unusual, as Sweden 
usually imports more goods than it exports. It was 
also to be taken into consideration that the long- 
drawn-out labor conflict had greatly crippled the 
two leading industries and reduced their export 
figures. The wood pulp group declined 50,000,000 
kronor in export value, and that of iron ore about 
80,000,000 kronor. With the labor conflict settled, 
said Mr. Jansson, more normal conditions were 
bound to prevail. 


Denmark Converts A DerFiciT 1nTO A SURPLUS 

While the Danish department of finance is intro- 
ducing drastic measures of economy, the 1929-30 
budget shows an aggregate current revenue of 
319,577,685 kroner against expenditures of 313,287,- 
786 kroner, leaving a surplus of 6,284,899 kroner. 
In the course of the current financial year, the 
national debt is to be reduced by 17,000,000 kroner. 
While the State Railways continue to show a defi- 
cit, it is 10,000,000 kroner smaller than was the case 
two years ago. 


AMERICAN Foreign INvestMENTS ABROAD 

Dr. Max Winkler, a leading expert on economics 
and finance, has compiled for the Foreign Policy 
Association a bulletin, entitled “The American 
Dollar Abroad,” which covers the foreign financial 
operations of both the Government and private in- 
terests since the close of the World War. The total 
foreign investments, as distinct from the govern- 
mental loans to the country’s former allies, aggre- 
gate $15,601,000,000. It is to be noted that the for- 
eign investments are increasing at an annual rate 
of from $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. Dr. Wink- 
ler makes the deduction that there is a clear rela- 
tionship between the volume of America’s foreign 
loans and investments and that of the export trade 
which has so greatly contributed to the internal 
prosperity of the United States. 


IceLanp’s ForeicGN Bustness INCREASING 

A decided increase is taking place in Iceland’s 
trade with other countries. Last year the total ex- 
ports amounted to 74,000,000 kroner, as against 
57,500,000 kroner in 1927, and 48,000,000 kroner in 
1926. Imports in 1928 aggregated 54,000,000 kroner, 
against 50,000,000 kroner in 1927 and 51,000,000 
kroner in 1926. The excess of exports over imports 
in 1928 was therefore 20,000,000 kroner and in 1927 
it amounted to only 7,500,000 kroner. On the other 
hand, there was an export deficit of 3,000,000 
kroner in 1926. 


Borrecaarp Company SHOws A 
CoNSIDERABLE SURPLUS 

According to Aftenposten the rise in the Borre- 
gaard shares indicates that the company has had 
a very successful year and that the surplus earnings 
will exceed those of last year, when they amounted 
to 6,500,000 kroner. The Molnbacka-Trysil Company 
has been especially profitable, with a surplus of 
1,055,056 kroner. The Borregaard Corporation has 
outstanding 22,598 shares which pay a dividend of 
6 per cent. 

Juxtus Morirzen. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE REVIEW 


The ancient chapel at Maihaugen, 
which Ben Buessum has caught with his 
camera, is one of the unique houses of 
worship in the outdoor museum at Lille- 
hammer. It was once a fishermen’s chapel 
on an island in the Laagen, built in 1459, 
and is an exquisite example of the build- 
er’s craft. It had fallen on evil days, was 
used as a granary and its porch as corn- 
bins, when Dr. Anders Sandvig discov- 
ered and rescued it for his famous collec- 
tion. 


FREDRIK VETTERLUND is a native of the 
province of Halland, which he described 
in our March number. He has been pro- 
fessor of literature and esthetics in Lund 
University and is now literary critic of 
Aftonbladet in Stockholm. Dr. Vetterlund 
is the author of several books, 


The Editor of the Review, who writes 
on Sigrid Undset in this number, had the 
privilege of being received by Fru Und- 
set at her home in Lillehammer, some 
years ago. The noted Norwegian author- 
ess lived in a beautiful old timber house 
which she had transported from one of 
the upper valleys of Gudbrandsdalen and 
had rebuilt at Lillehammer. She was then 
planning to find another similar house and 
set it by the side of the first. It is this 
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characteristic Norwegian complex of 
buildings that is pictured on page 347 
today. 


Lincotn Exvtsworrtu in his article on 
the Grand Canyon reveals the tempera- 
ment of the imaginative nature lover who 
must occasionally escape to the yet un- 
touched places on the earth. After read- 
ing his contribution, one readily under- 
stands how he was attracted by the polar 
wilds. Once when visiting the office of the 
Foundation, Mr. Ellsworth expressed the 
hope that he might induce Roald Amund- 
sen to be his guest on one of his pilgrim- 
ages to the Grand Canyon—a hope that 
was never to be realized. 


SigNE Toxsvic has often contributed to 
the Review, but this is the first example 
of her fiction that we have received from 
her. We believe readers who have enjoyed 
her articles will like to read this charac- 
teristically Danish story. 


Dagmar KNupDsEN is a charter member 
of the Foundation’s California Chapter. 
. . . Karen MOtter is a resident of Co- 
penhagen, a contributor to Danish period- 
icals, and a translator from English into 
Danish. 
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Vastergotland and Goteborg 


By FREDRIK VETTERLUND 


TRAVELER in Sweden has arrived at the plateau mountain 
A of Kinnekulle. It is not particularly high, less than a thou- 
sand feet, and to climb it is no hardship. And it is worth the 
trouble. The terraces of the mountain are covered with vegetation, 
richer than one is accustomed to find so high up north. Apple and 
cherry trees grow wild, as well as ivy. On his way to the top, the 
traveler encounters several romantic grottos, surrounded and over- 
spun with foliage—as if wrought for the sole purpose of contempla- 
tion and reverie. And high up he finds the famous Morkeklev grotto, 
to which an ode has been penned by one of Sweden’s lyric poets, Carl 
David af Wirsén. 

Having arrived at one of Kinnekulle’s highest points, the traveler 
beholds to the north Sweden’s foremost lake, the Vanern, big as the 
sea, and on a point jutting out into the blue water he sees the old and 
imposing castle of Lecké. To the south, however, there lies before his 
gaze the fertile, historical Vastg6ta plain—more fertile and more his- 
torical than most Swedish provinces. He has, indeed, arrived at one 
of the most interesting points in the country. 

The old part of central Sweden, called “the land of the Goths,” 
which already in heathen days was a cradle of culture, is divided by 
Lake Vittern into two provinces, one to the east, and one to the west, 
of which the latter, Vastergotland, stretches as far as the sea. There, 
by the coast, where the Géta River empties, lies the country’s second 
largest city, Géteborg, the main community of the Goths, or the 
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Tue “Aposties’ Grorro” at KINNEKULLE, SO NAMED FROM 
Irs TWEtve STONE SEATS 


“Gotar,” in contradis- 
tinction to the headquar- 
ters of the ‘Svear,” 
which also is Sweden’s 
capital, Stockholm. 
The _ historical con- 
trast between the 
“Svear” and the “Géo- 
tar,’ mentioned here, 
which a thousand years 
ago really possessed sig- 
nificance and_ reality, 
was obliterated when 
Goteborg was founded 
by Sweden’s great king 


of the 17th century, Gustavus Adolphus. In olden times, however, 
Viastergotland was the center of a land of Goths, or “Gétar,” which 
even after its consolidation with the country of the “Svear” long 
maintained an independent position, sometimes brought forth a king 
who ruled over entire Sweden, and both prior to and after the intro- 
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duction of Christianity 

len’s was quite well cultivated. 
Vastergotland, which 

con- has been populated since 
the § the stone age, and is still 


“Go- 
ere, 
years 
| sig- 


rich in burial mounds, re- 
mains of primitive houses, 
rock carvings, and rune- 
it stones from _ prehistoric 
1 ; ° 
; y days, received with the ad- 
1en yr : . * . 
ded vent of Christianity the 
n 
impulse of a new culture. RAsicx, a CuHarmine Typtcarty Swepisn Manor at 
Thus a multitude of ean 
ever, ‘ 
chich churches, most of which 
are still standing, were erected under the influence of both Norman- 
long : 
king Anglican and French-Roman architectural and sculptural art. Ex- 
amples of this are found in the cloister church at Varnhem and also 
in the remarkable Danish type of round churches. It was in Vaster- 


king 


ntro- 
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gotland, too, that the 
oldest provincial law in 
Sweden was formulated 
and written in the 18th 
century; for the various 
provinces had their own 
independent laws, until 
this condition was 
changed in the 14th cen- 
tury, and Sweden be- 
came a judicial unity. 
Only a narrow strip of 
Vastergotland reaches 
the sea, but to the north 
and east it borders on 
the country’s two largest 
lakes, the Vanern and 
the Vattern. It is, there- 
fore, more than other 
Swedish inland prov- 
inces, surrounded by wa- 
ter. Its northernmost 
Se EO part extends betwen the 


THE TWELFTH Century, Litrte Remains, THE Mopern Vianern and the Vittern 
RestToraTION Fottows THE STYLE OF THE GoTrHiIc ADDI- ” 


TIONS FROM THE FouRTEENTH CENTURY forming the already 
mentioned historical 
plain of Vastgéta, unusually fertile due to the clay deposits in the 
earth. It really consists of several minor plains on which the old cities 
have grown. Over the flat land rises a number of mountains, similar 
to the Kinnekulle, not particularly high, but characteristic of Vaster- 
gotland. Geologically they comprise a distinct and separate group due 
to their construction of many varieties of stones, laid horizontally in 
strata, one on top of the other. Here we find sandstone, alum slate, 
sometimes also lime and clay, and on the very pinnacle a cover, oF 
cap, of diabase. All this rests on a bed rock of gneiss, which, together 
with the granite, comprises the geological base of the country. These 
mountains are called the Billingen, Mésseberg, Alleberg, Halleberg, 
Hunneberg and, above the rest, the already mentioned Kinnekulle, the 
most important and the most famous. 
Across the plain travel a number of rivers, which empty into the 
Vanern. Here are also many prosperous little cities, towns, and coun- 
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try mansions. Here is, 
for instance, the for- 
merly renowned city of 
Skara, which as far 
back as in the 11th cen- 
tury was the capital of 
Vastergotland. It was 
here—or in the imme- 
diate neighborhood— 
that the rural parlia- 
ments were held, and 
soon Skara became the 
seat of the first bishop- 
ric in western Sweden 
and developed into an 
ecclestiastical center 
with churches and con- 
vents. In later years a 
famous school, a gym- 
nasium, was built there, 
and in our day it is the 
seat of the provincial 
governor under whose 
jurisdiction come the 





One or THE TREASURES OF SKARA CATHEDRAL Is THE ME- 


three communal sec- MORIAL TO ONE OF THE Heroes oF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 
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land. 


Another historical spot is Husaby, where Sweden’s first Christian 
king received his baptism in the year 1008. In this connection should 
be mentioned the cities of Skévde and Falképing, and, close by the 
Vianern, Mariestad, Lidképing, and Vanersborg, the latter also the 
residence of a provincial governor. Karlsborg, Sweden’s strongest 
fortress, is located by the Vittern. 

While northern Vastergotland is characterized by the strange pla- 
teau-mountains, offering wide vistas over the smiling fertile plain, the 
southern part consists of forest land of a higher altitude, where farm- 
ing plays but a minor role. It is true that a narrow section of the 
province is so rich agriculturally as to be called Guldkroken, or the 
“Golden Wedge,” but another part is known by the bitter name of 
the Svdltorna, or the “Starved Heaths’—a poor land of heather, 
where, however, in latter days, forests have taken root. But the inhabi- 
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tants of southern Vastergotland have since centuries found other 
means, not only of wresting a meager living from the soil, but actually 
to accumulate fortunes. Here is namely the seat of an important in- 
dustry, not limited to that which is run on a technically modern basis 
in and near the city of Boras—whose wool, cotton, and cloth spinning 
mills vie with Sweden’s most important—but also in the rural districts, 
where a home-weaving industry flourishes, renowned over the entire 
country. In olden days the people here also had the privilege of travel- 
ing about and disposing of their home town’s output—these ambulat- 
ing salesmen, often very shrewd and loquacious, received a special 
title, and as “Knallar” were known all over. It happens sometimes 
even today that entire Vastergotland, because of this, is jestingly re- 
ferred to as “Knalledonia.” 

The southern part of the province possesses a different beauty from 
that of the smiling plain with the wide horizons in the north. Here we 
find a continuation of the forest romance of the Smaland plateau, and 
not even the frothy, turbulent rivers are missing—the Viskan and the 
Atran, although it happens that their restless vitality is tamed in the 
service of industry. Still, the natural charm of the landscape is cap- 
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tivating: the river, which dark and metallic reflects the somber pine 
forest, here and there shot through with leafy trees, and above all this 
greenery sparkles a golden summer sun. A stroll into the depth of the 
woods is also tempting, where one is surrounded by peace and stillness, 
although homes, churches, and even industrial towns may not be very 
distant. 

There is, however, a river in Vastergotland which has in fact been 
utilized by Sweden’s largest hydro-electrical power plant, but which 
nevertheless has preserved the wild and imposing grandeur of its water- 
falls. It is called the Géta Alv, which on its course from the Vianern to 
the sea at a certain point forms the majestic falls of Trollhattan, com- 
posed of several cataracts, such as those of Gullé and Toppé, all in all 
measuring not less than a hundred feet in height—the most stupendous 
natural beauty of the province, and one of the most important falls in 
entire Sweden. Around these falls, the Trollhattan Canal traces its 
course, an artificial waterway between the Vanern and Goteborg, a 
continuation of the G6ta Canal, which, on the other side of the Vanern, 
cuts its blue belt across the whole breadth of Sweden to the Baltic Sea. 
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The province boasts of 
three distinct aspects: 
one is the Kinnekulle 
and the other similar 
mountains, offering un- 
obstructed views over the 
green and golden plain; 
another is the poorer, but 
none the less romantic 
woodland to the south; 
and the third is the maj- 
esty of the Trollhattan 
to the northwest. But 
there are other natural 
charms to enumerate. 
There are other lakes, 
aside from the large bor- 
der lakes of Vianern and 
Vattern—-for instance 
the Mjorn, near which 
is located the city of 
Alingsas where the fa- 
mous Alstrémer founded 
An Op VasrcéTta Man Wearine tHe ANciENtT CostTuME the Swedish textile in- 

OF THE Province dustry in the 18th cen- 

tury, and where not long 

ago the philosopher Vitalis Norstrém lived—or Lake Asunden, fa- 

mous in the history of Sweden, with the historical city of Ulricehamn 

close by. There are other lakes and other cities to mention, but space 
does not permit me to tabulate them. 

Vastergotland, being fertile and a seat of prosperous industries, has 
a greater population than any other Swedish province. Nearly 800,000 
of Sweden’s six million inhabitants live there. The majority have their 
habitation in the rural districts; the cities are comparatively small. 

With one single exception—because Vistergétland likewise spells 
Goteborg, the bustling metropolis which completes and rounds out 
the picture of plain and forest, and yet remains something different 
from the old historical province. 

Goteborg dates from the beginning of the 17th century, at which 
time the major part of what is now Sweden’s west coast belonged to 
Denmark. It was then that Charles IX and Gustavus Adolphus 
desired to establish a large Swedish trade and shipping center on 
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a spot where Sweden had found a natural outlet to the North Sea 
—a plan revealing great foresight. In this rather barren section thus 
sprang forth a city which in regard to shipping and trade became the 
most important in the country and in size only surpassed by Stock- 
holm. Today Gothenburg has 230,000 inhabitants. 

It was founded at the time when Holland competed with England 
for world trade supremacy, and the old part of Goteborg still shows 
traces of a Dutch canal system, just as the two ancient fortresses, the 
Lejonet and the Kronan (the Lion and the Crown) remain today 
on their knolls as witnesses of a mode of defense which originated in 
Holland. 

Modern Goteborg has grown into a squarely patterned city, where 
a British influence seems to be felt in life, customs, and modes of en- 
tertainment. To the more vivacious and companionable Stockholmer, 
Goteborg often appears somewhat somber and strict, and although 
general characteristics like these so easily develop into empty phrases, 
there is, nevertheless, a grain of truth in this statement. Goteborg 
is above all a city of work and earning, and here has developed a busi- 
ness life of greater proportions than in any other Swedish city. This 
spirit of solid commerce has also brought forth or supported solid 
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intellectual interests, and the large business families, Dickson, Wijk, 
Carnegie, or wealthy individuals such as Pontus Fiirstenberg have 
acted as benefactors to science and art. 

Thus Goteborg obtained a university which is not State owned; 
likewise it received a school of commerce and a technical institute, rich 
art collections, and a library, the majority of these created by private 
donations. The museum comprises ethnographical, historical, and nat- 
ural-historical collections, but especially prominent is the picture gal- 
lery, representative of Swedish painting in the 19th century. 

Goteborg boasts no especially important buildings, although there 
are, of course, many that are both beautiful and decorative. On the 
other hand it claims several handsome parks, such as the Tradgards- 
foreningen (the Horticultural Society) and the fascinating Slotts- 
skogen (the Castle Garden). 

Goteborg’s prosperity rests upon the large industrial plants, as, for 
instance, the Carnegie breweries, the sugar mills, spinning and weav- 
ing plants, the woodwork factories, and the mechanical shops. 

Intellectual culture is also represented in all its phases, and the city’s 
wealth has managed to support fine newspapers, such as the big liberal 
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daily Gdéteborgs Handels-och Sjofarts Tidning, to which, among 
others, the famous Victor Rydberg contributed in his day. 


k, ff But if one wants to discover the real soul of the city, it is perhaps 
ve best to go to the harbor. Here reigns a seething activity; the ships 
glide in long rows up to the quays, and the glittering sea widens in 
d; the distance. From this port sails the greatest merchant marine our 
ch country owns. Here one feels distinctly that Goteborg is Sweden’s 
ite conning tower, or perhaps rather its right arm, stretched out towards 
at- the wide world, towards England, and the trans-Atlantic countries 
al- | onthe other side of the globe. 
Te For the majority of the photographs illustrating this article 


the Review is indebted to the Swedish State Railways. 


Sigrid Undset 


By Hanna Astrup LARSEN 
I. Modern Works 


IGRID UNDSET won the Nobel Prize in literature for her 
“powerful delineation of medieval life”; but before Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter brought her international fame, she was well known 

in the Scandinavian world for her masterly pictures of contemporary 
life. There is a distinct line from her first book to her last; and while 
it is customary to divide 
her works into two 
groups, the modern and 
the medieval, they all, 
however different in sub- 
ject matter, are filled 
with the same underly- 
ing motive. She is and 
has always been a thinker 
along conservative lines, 
supremely interested in 
the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the race through 
marriage and parent- 
hood. She is and has al- 
ways been a moralist, a 
champion of those “banal 
and shopworn truths” 
which human beings have 
tested by centuries of ex- 
perience. In her earliest 
works she simply sees 
and describes with piti- 
less realism the disaster 
that overtakes an indi- 
vidual who attempts to 
break away from the ties 
that bind the race together; later she formulates her vision as a definite 
theory of life; and, finally, she comes to base her ethical convictions on 
a deep and passionate religious faith. 
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It is proof of her greatness as a creative artist that she knows how 
to project her ideals through living characters. They are never the 
puppets of her theories; she never condescends to them or preaches 
at them. She lives with her people and makes us experience with them 
the struggles through which their view of life changes and develops. 
The message of the book is never a foregone conclusion; it is born 
in travail. 

To her own countrymen Sigrid Undset’s novels of contemporary 
life brought a flash of recognition. She had chosen to describe a group 
that is both large and important in Norway, the educated but impe- 
cunious middle class. It is a class that has been little exploited in fiction, 
perhaps because its modest ambitions, small drab joys, and petty econ- 
omies do not lend themselves to picturesque treatment. Norwegian 
fiction writers have turned with preference to the country, either to 
the proud bonde or to the miserably poor crofter, and the city prole- 
tariat has also had its spokesmen. The small bourgeoisie has usually 
been brushed aside as Philistine and uninteresting, although it has been 
pictured by at least one author of the first rank, namely Jonas Lie. 
Sigrid Undset derives perhaps more from Jonas Lie than from any 
other of the older writers. She resembles him in the ability to reveal 
personality by the casual words and tiny actions of everyday life, as 
also in the almost uncanny gift of reproducing local color by catching 
some little daily experience or current slang or even the very intonation 
of a word that reveals the milieu. It is true, her heavier and more 
somber nature completely lacks Jonas Lie’s blithe geniality. She has 
fewer illusions than the older author, but she is fully his equal in her 
sympathy for even the most commonplace and obscure of the char- 
acters that make up her world. The men who plod in their profession 
with no hope beyond meeting the family bills; the wives who try to 
salvage some remnant of graciousness while they toil in kitchen and 
nursery; the lonely old maids upon whose door romance has never 
knocked,—all become endowed with a living humanity. Though she 
is pitiless in revealing their frailties, she never allows us to lose our 
fellow-feeling for them. Like Jonas Lie again, she is never present in 
her stories. We see the events through the eyes of her characters, and 
sometimes she will even relate the happenings of years by letting them 
pass in retrospect through the mind of one of her characters. In this 
way we gain a wonderful knowledge of her people from within; and 
though she sometimes puts in their mouths great thoughts which we 
know they could not have uttered so trenchantly, she thereby manages 
to keep her solid objectivity and to avoid the didactic. 
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Her first book, Fru Martha Oulie (1907), is written in diary form. 
It is the story of a woman who has been unfaithful to her husband. 
Martha Oulie has married a man somewhat beneath her in taste and 
intellect. At first she glories in her amour sans phrase—it is only when 
feeling has run dry, she says, that one demands “understanding” and 
“sympathy,” which is only another word for seeing oneself in the 
flattering mirror of another’s feeling. But when her passion has cooled, 
her husband bores her. His heavy jokes jar on her finer sensibilities. 
Then she meets again an old friend, a cousin of congenial tastes, whom 
now, for the first time, she looks on as a possible admirer. He makes 
love to her, and she yields to him; but when her husband is suddenly 
stricken with a deadly malady, she feels that her lover is nothing to 
her, and it is only her life with husband and children that really matters. 
When her husband dies, she chooses to face the struggle for existence 
alone with her small children rather than marry her lover. Some critics 
have held that there is another story concealed beneath the obvious 
one, and that Martha Oulie is deceived by her own remorse into think- 
ing she cares more for her husband than she actually does, while it is 
the cousin she really loves. This seems somewhat beside the point. The 
author’s meaning is perfectly clear: no matter which of the two men 
she ought to have married, the fact that she did marry one of them 
makes bonds that she cannot break. Their natures have become en- 
twined one with the other. This is the theme that recurs again and 
again in Sigrid Undset’s books and is never more nobly set forth than 
in her last work, the great tetralogy of Olav Audunsson. 

Fru Martha Oulie was followed by several stories dealing with the 
lives of self-supporting young girls. The background is taken from 
a time when it was a comparatively new thing for young girls to live 
alone. At the same time as the old shelter of the home was removed, 
many of the old inhibitions were crumbling. Young people read litera- 
ture that was too strong for them and imbibed theories about the rights 
of the individual, theories which made a dangerous combination with 
the joyless reality. The author’s heroines from that period are all of 
the same type, but so varied and vividly conceived that each stands 
out as a complete personality. They are girls of good family, proud, 
self-contained, knowing the makeshifts of poverty and suffering keenly 
from them. They are often stiff and unable to play, but underneath 
an apparent coldness they have a passionate conviction that somewhere 
there exists a warm and throbbing life which they long to become a part 
of. Their jobs do not interest them, and the society they can get in 
cheap boarding-houses or studios holds no satisfaction for them. When 
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the sense of loneliness and chill has become unendurable, they easily 
compromise with their ideals. 

The freshest and loveliest of these heroines is Edele in A Stranger 
(En Fremmed). She allows herself to be lured into a love affair and 
is thoroughly disillusioned. She has strength enough to extricate her- 
self, but her pride and courage are broken, and she is afraid to accept 
the offer of marriage made her by her old friend Per Dyrssen. He is 
much older than she and is afraid to fall out of his rdle as fatherly 
protector by claiming too much. It is not before Edele, in her despond- 
ency, has tried to kill herself that they both understand how much they 
care for each other. 

A Stranger is included in the volume The Happy Age (Den Lyk- 
kelige Alder, 1908) which receives its title from a story of that name. 
The title is, of course, ironical, and reflects the fatuous attitude of 
mothers and aunts who have no conception of how young girls suffer 
from things that seem to their elders mere trifles. Its heroine, the deli- 
cate and sensitive Uni, is fortunate enough to meet the right man 
before she is tempted to throw herself away on anyone else, but in her 
case a new element enters in. She has artistic stirrings and longs for 
something beyond domestic happiness with the good Kristian Hjelde. 
She goes on the stage and achieves a small success, but has to struggle 
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against the opposition of her rather old-fashioned and_ puritanical 
fiancé. The story of their married life is told in Fru Hjelde written 
a few years later. 

Edele has been called a preliminary study for the heroine of Jenny 
(1911), the great and powerful novel which established the fame of 
its author. Jenny is much more of a personality than either Edele or 
Uni. In her the artistic stirring is not only a vague unrest; she is an 
artist of genuine power. After a joyless youth, in which she has been 
forced too early to carry heavy responsibilities, she breaks away and 
goes to Rome to study art. Under the influence of the beauty that sur- 
rounds her, and in the company of a few congenial friends, she ex- 
pands and relaxes. Jenny is twenty-eight and has never known love. 
When she meets the man who loves her, she cheats herself into believing 
that she loves him—the more readily because he is a weak nature and 
leans on her as she is accustomed to have others depend on her. They 
become engaged, but when their relation is removed from the glamor 
of Rome and subjected to the strain of a very unpleasant situation 
in Helge’s home in Christiania, Jenny realizes that her feeling is not 
strong enough to endure. At the same time her desire for love has been 
roused, her senses have been stimulated by his caresses, and she yields 
to her longing, under circumstances that become fatal. When her child 
dies, she loses all grip on herself. She returns to Rome, but finds that 
even her power of work is gone. When she has touched what must be 
for her the lowest depth, she kills herself in her despair and self- 
loathing. 

Jenny is, so far as I remember now, the only one of Sigrid Undset’s 
characters who runs away from life. Usually her people have a dogged 
strength that makes them endure to the end, carrying whatever bur- 
dens fate lays upon them. We are told that she failed because of her very 
delicacy and purity, that she was like a lily or some other flower on one 
slender stalk which, once bruised, never holds up its head again. I have 
never felt that her sordid tragedy was in keeping with her nature as the 
author makes us see it. But be that as it may, the book was an outstand- 
ing achievement. The lure of the artist’s life, the colorful background 
of Rome, the dramatic conflicts, and the daring treatment of a woman’s 
erotic life all combined to make it something of a sensation. It was the 
most read and discussed book of the season in Norway, and it is the 
only one of Sigrid Undset’s modern novels that has been translated 
into English. In its intensity of emotion and daring frankness of treat- 
ment it foreshadowed her medieval books. 

With Jenny Sigrid Undset had carried out to the bitter end the 
situation she had partially developed in her other heroines, notably 
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in Kdele. It is the last of her stories of young girls. It was followed by 
a volume of short stories and then by a group of novels dealing with 
the lives of young married women. Now the scene is again in the grey 
city, in those dull streets which she herself once said she loved because 
they had given her the gift of longing. 

It is curious to see that in none of these books, except to a limited 
degree in Jenny, does the author interest herself in the work of her 
people. We learn that Otto Oulie is an enthusiastic business man, and 
Per Dyrssen is an architect who gives Edele a glimpse of the “chaste 
pleasures of work,” but this side of their lives is referred to only in 
a line. Jenny declares to her friend and fellow-artist, Gunnar Heggen, 
that to a woman work can never be enough. She must “give happiness 
to another human being. . . . Work cannot be enough, for it is so 
selfish. The deepest pleasure we get from it is our own joy in doing 
it—and that we can’t share with anyone else. But no pleasure can be 
transformed into happiness unless we share it with someone.” 

In Spring (Vaaren, 1914) Sigrid Undset essayed to show that com- 
promising with one’s own feeling could be as dangerous in marriage as 
in a more irregular union. Rose and Thorkild have known each other 
from childhood. He grows up in a most unhappy home, but in Rose’s 
home, where the mother sheds the golden richness of her own nature 
over every common object, he finds a refuge from his childish misery. 
His adoration of the mother is transferred to the daughter who soon 
becomes all in all to him. Rose carries in her heart the same longing 
for happiness as Edele and Jenny. She cannot imagine that her old 
friend, who has been almost as a brother to her, can bring the fulfill- 
ment of her dream; but after her mother is dead and she is left alone 
to work at an uncongenial job, suffering the usual privations of the 
underpaid office girl, she yields to Thorkild’s entreaties and marries 
him. She fails to awaken, and Thorkild becomes more and more con- 
vinced that he has taken an unfair advantage of her loneliness. At last 
he almost forces her to get a divorce. Rose, with her calmer, more 
rational nature, does not understand him and is in fact somewhat 
resentful, but after they have lived apart a while she begins to long 
for him, and when chance throws them together, they begin over again, 
with the prospect of genuine happiness. 

The book is a conscientious study of the struggles which two fine and 
sensitive individuals have to go through before their natures blend, but 
the conflict seems somewhat too finespun for the great breadth of 
detail. Among the minor characters the study of Rose’s mother is most 
interesting, and we may note that both she and Thorkild’s mother are 
Danish. This is one of the reminiscences of Sigrid Undset’s childhood 
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years in Denmark which are scattered here and there through her 
works, although the background is invariably Norwegian. 

Much more clearly drawn and incisive than Spring is Fru H jelde 
in which I believe most readers will agree with me Sigrid Undset has 
reached the highest point in her interpretation of modern life. It is 
a continuation of The Happy Age. Uni married for love, but the trials 
of housekeeping and child-bearing have so worn on her sensitive organ- 
ism that love itself is worn threadbare and she all but doubts that it ever 
existed. She has given up her stage career, feeling that her small suc- 
cesses were not worth the cost. But meanwhile—though the author 
does not insist on the fact—her stage ambition has hampered her hus- 
band in his profession. A job which offered a chance of larger success 
is turned down because it would have taken them away from the city 
with which Uni’s prospects are bound up. So Kristian Hjelde settles 
for life as a worker in the ranks, toiling day and night to keep his family 
supplied with a minimum of what their station in life demands. In 
picturing the tortures of genteel poverty Sigrid Undset can compete 
with Strindberg himself. 

The longing for artistic self-expression is always present in Uni 
as an element of restlessness. Passionately she tells her husband that 
to be a mother is not enough, that she wants to taste life as a “full, 
sweet taste” in her own mouth, not merely through the children. She 
asks him what is the use of it all if parents are to wear themselves out 
to bring up a flock of children who in their turn will wear themselves 
out in the same way for their children, preparing them to go out and 
seek something that does not exist. 

Kristian replies quietly that he has thought the same, but can only 
answer that it is so. Every human being who seeks anything more than 
to fill his belly and hang clothes on his back works for his children—to 
give them a better chance; and those who have no children work for 
the future, which is other people’s children. “For they all know that 
happiness is something too great to be contained within the compass 
of a single human life.”—Uni shook her head: “Oh, Kristian, I don’t 
mean such big things as you men are always thinking about.” —‘“‘No, 
I know what you mean.” 

There is a frangible beauty in the quiet questions and answers by 
which husband and wife feel their way back to each other. Uni, in her 
weariness and perhaps in a desire to feel that she can still charm, has 
been drawn into a flirtation with a man for whom she cares nothing. 
No great harm has been done, but the shock of thinking what might 
have happened drive her and Kristian at last to speak out that longing 
for each other which they have silenced in all the years while they have 
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been like two harness-galled truck-horses tugging together at one load. 
For a few moments they taste again the joy in each other which they 
used to feel before their vitality had been sucked out of them by 
drudgery and worry. The wisdom of the book is summed up in Uni’s 
words as she sits alone with her child asleep in her lap. 


“Happiness,” she thought, “how could I at my age believe in happiness 
—or doubt it. Such happiness as Kristian and I had together once is like 
a shooting star, and when we see a star fall we should remember to wish 
our dearest wish; in the fleeting moments when caresses are new and won- 
derful we should understand and order our lives. But I wonder how many 
know how to do it. 

“And our happiness in the children is so much a matter of course that 
we don’t think of it. All the times when our hearts seem to glitter with 
joy—in the comical things they say, and their first funny steps, and when 
they begin to show human sense and want to love us, and when we touch 
them, or when we get over a fright, or a threatened illness turns out not 
so bad as we thought—We never think that all those tiny little gleams are 
what make up happiness. Although we live on them. No human being could 
go on living without some happiness, but we never think of it while we have 
it. It is only when we are miserable that we become conscious of ourselves. 
So long as I have the children I can live—cheerfully, no matter what 
happens. 

“And when I think that after all Kristian and I have loved each other, 
and love each other yet in a way, and as things are between us now so they 
will continue to be as long as we both live—then I think I can meet death 
too when it comes.” 


The Splinter of the Troll Mirror (Splinten af Troldspeilet, 1917) 
is the title of the volume which contains Fru H jelde and another story 
of married life, Fru Waage. The latter is more tragic, but far less 
appealing. None of the chief persons in it rouse our sympathy, or even 
our pity. Harriet Waage has been married off, while still very young, 
and almost without her own volition, to a wealthy cousin, a kindly and 
decent fellow, but a thorough Philistine and slightly ridiculous. 'The 
author, however, is far from making these circumstances an excuse 
for the wife’s faithlessness. Involuntarily one remembers how in Ghosts 
Fru Alving throws the blame for her misery on her mother and aunts 
who had married her off to Captain Alving. Harriet Waage’s marriage 
had come to pass in very much the same manner, but Sigrid Undset 
does not for a moment allow her to take shelter behind that fact. With 
her the convenient scapegoat “Society” which bore the sins of an 
earlier generation in Norwegian literature—we need only remember 
Nora—is never pressed into service. Her people have to bear the 
consequences of their own acts. In Fru Waage she is pitiless in her 
dissection of the idle self-indulgent woman who ruins two homes and 
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must perforce marry her lover after she has come to a realization that 
the new union will not bring her any more happiness than the old. 

People of this day and age are unhappy, Sigrid Undset claims, be- 
‘ause they are a law to themselves. They have no fixed standards of 
spiritual values, but seek the law of life in their own small conscious- 
ness. It is Harriet Waage’s cousin, Alice, who throws out these 
thoughts, tentatively, suggesting that things might be better borne 
if one believed in God and believed trouble to be a result of sin. She 
asks Harriet: 


“Do you suppose you would have become Henning Dam’s mistress if you 
had thought it was a sin and that the wages of sin are death?” 

“How can I know ?—Although if we are to believe all the old tales people 
sinned cheerfully in those days too.” 

“That's exactly what they did. They sinned cheerfully, but we sin sourly 
and sadly. Our time lacks the conditions that produced Tristan and Isolde. 
To us the devil does not come with the choice between two kinds of happi- 
ness—either to resist him and know the joy that every living thing feels in 
overcoming an adversary, or else the happiness of possessing something 
worth sacrificing your hope of heaven for.” 

Harriet shook herself a little: “But surely it must have happened in those 
days too that people found out they had mistaken their own feelings.” 

“I don’t think it happened so often. There were so many other things 
they could find out—that sin was like a Sodom’s apple full of ashes inside; 
or that the devil, the world, and our own flesh are false counsellors. .. . 
But it must have been better to expiate in a lifetime of penance and prayer 
the few precious moments of happiness than to live on getting more and 
more bored and coarse and common—” 


These words, coming as they do near the end of Sigrid Undset’s 
works on modern life, might have been written to mark the transition 
from Fru Waage to Kristin Lavransdattcr. Before beginning her his- 
torical novels, she published one more collection of short stories Wise 
Virgins (Kloge Jomfruer, 1918) in which the dominant idea is that 
of the good, self-sacrificing woman who lacks charm. In this, as in 
a former collection of short stories Poor Fates (Fattige Skjabner, 
1912) she takes her subjects from the working classes of Christiania. 
The volume of 1912 contains the masterly story Simonsen which is 
included in Best Stories of Norway (ScANDINAVIAN Cuassics). In 
this tale of a good-for-nothing middle-aged duffer and a poor seam- 
stress, Sigrid Undset attains a quality almost idyllic which is extremely 
rare in her works. Her historical novels will be dealt with in another 
article. 
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Reflections from the Grand Canyon 


By Lincotn EvL_swortH 


PILGRIMAGE to the Grand Canyon of Arizona has become 
an annual event with me. I call it a pilgrimage because, like 
the sojourners to Mecca, I come from afar to worship and 

meditate at this Shrine of Nature and in its silent depths to find peace 
and relaxation from the din and strife and superficiality of modern 
civilization as found in the great city, of which we all at times must 
become wearied. 

“If one would learn the great truths he must seek them at the 
source,” says van Dyke. The Grand Canyon is the source of many 
great truths concerning which it would be well that more of us should 
ponder. 

Although an unreality lurks within its hazy blue depths where alter- 
nating color bands—red, yellow, blue, white, and vermillion—softened 
by depth and distance, shimmer in the warm air rising from below to 
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become merged, one into the other, and form a symphony of changing 
tone, light, and shade, the great Canyon is something quite definite in 
that it holds the record of the whole of earth’s past life history. On the 
granite floor exposed in the lower gorge, life had its beginning; and 
its progress up through the ages can be traced from the fossils to be 
found in the deposits of limestone, sandstone, slates, and shales that 
rise thousands of feet to form the great plateau surface into which the 
Colorado River has chiselled the Grand Canyon. 

This granite and gneiss of the lower gorge belongs to the oldest 
system of rocks known to geologists, dating back to a time when 
this originally molten earth ball had cooled sufficiently to support 
a solid crust. Its twisting and upturning is evidence that it was once 
a region of rugged mountains, and great as has been the time necessary 
for the excavation of the Canyon itself, it is insignificant in comparison 
to that required for the planing off of this great surface, which necessi- 
tated the continued action of the elements for many thousands of cen- 
turies. Yet it was all done before the sedimentary deposits were laid 
down and the excavation of the Canyon began. 

The cutting of canyons and valleys and the removal of land forms 
by running water is a very common action and to be seen at work 
everywhere, for 


“The hills are shadows, 
And they pass from form to form, 
And nothing stands,” 


but nowhere on such a stupendous scale as that displayed by the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona. 

An important agent in the development of this masterpiece of 
erosion has been the gradual uplifting of the whole plateau country, 
which has maintained the steep down-grade of the river. The Canyon 
has simply been cut down and down as the land rose, and the continued 
action of frost, rain, and windblown sand has aided in cutting back 
the cliffs and carving them into fantastic forms. 

The sublimity and grandeur of this titanic gash in the face of the 
earth—217 miles long, 8 to 20 miles wide, and more than a mile deep— 
owes its origin then, not to any sudden caprice on the part of Nature, 
but to the infinite patience and tireless energy of running water, a slow 
and orderly process extending through vast periods of geologic time. 

It seems difficult to realize that this agent is the means through which 
the greatest destruction, and at the same time the most sublime scenery 
on earth, is wrought. Although Nature’s two greatest forees—creation 
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and destruction—are at work everywhere, she is forever striving to 
establish a balance. 

The tortuous muddy Colorado, seemingly wearied of transporting 
its load of destruction through the Canyon, finally reaches sea level, 600 
miles away where, with effort spent, its adventurous career is ended. 
As it peacefully mingles with the placid waters of the California Gulf, 
it loses its identity and, dropping its burden of silt, sand, gravel, and 
boulders, begins anew the process of rebuilding. What Nature took she 
now returns. Her destructive force is the material with which she 
builds afresh. 'The work is slow, orderly, progressive, and unending. 
Probably in a century its effect might seem insignificant, but in the 
thousands of centuries during which it is in progress, great results are 
accomplished. Time is the all-important element. 

Deep down in the granite gorge at the mouth of a little narrow 
side canyon and unobserved from above lies a little oasis—Phantom 
Ranch. Here but 2,000 feet above sea-level, where the climate is more 
equitable than it is on the plateau surface 5,000 feet higher up, a green 
alfalfa field and pepper trees border a babbling stream, which tumbles 
down from the North Rim to join the Colorado. 

One crisp November morning I followed the trail leading up Phan- 
tom Creek until I came to a jutting ledge in the broken Canyon side 
wall and, climbing up, found myself in a little natural basin. The noon- 
day sun streamed brilliantly down between the narrow Canyon walls, 
and, finding a sun-warmed boulder against which to lean, I settled 
myself for a nap. But the tranquillity and beauty of the spot, car- 
peted with a luxuriant growth of coarse grass, ferns, and a few hardy 
wild flowers, seemingly so out of place amid the harsh and austere 
surroundings that generally pertain to a granite gorge, encouraged 
a peacefulness of mind and spirit more than ordinarily harmonious 
to my environment, a state natural to those who live much in the open 
and love Nature, but more or less alien to the city-dweller. Becoming 
thoughtful and keenly observant, I was surprised at the variety of life 
that surrounded me; insects of many varieties—flies, ants, beetles, 
spiders, and multi-colored butterflies—appeared as if from nowhere, 
before I had been long quiet. A tarantula crawled down a rock from 
behind to investigate, and a bald-headed eagle, wheeling between the 
sun and me, cast his shadow on the floor of my transient abode. Look- 
ing up to catch a glimpse of him, I noted a sharp contrast, 500 feet 
above, that marks the dividing line between the granite and sedimentary 
deposits towering above,—the line that separates life from death, for 
on that early earth crust, in the ooze and slime of its shallow Archean 
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seas, life had its origin, and the fossils to be found in the rocks above 
attest to the number and variety of species that have since flourished. 

As the crust cooled, the water-vapor condensed, seas and rivers came 
into being, rain washed down solid matter which was carried into the 
sea, forming the sedimentary rocks; low forms of life began to appear, 
gradually becoming more complex. 'Two branches diverged, becoming 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. But progress was slow. Only about 
a million years ago a being who can be called human arose. 

Is all this story of orderly progress, told by the rocks, the result 
of mere chance? Hardly, I reasoned. It appears to be a principle run- 
ning through all creation, from the slow condensation of sun and 
planets to the growth of mankind out of lower forms of life. Some 
call it Evolution, others call it God. But whichever name it goes by, it 
bespeaks an Intelligence, a power behind, that is akin to, yet above, 
human mind. This idea gives far more than it takes away. It suggests 
the possibility of still further development. Death certainly seems to 
end the progress of the individual. But does it? 

Everywhere we find Nature’s processes to be orderly, rational, and 
understandable. Kind follows kind; specie, specie; with an unerring 
persistency that defies any other explanation. 'That quaint looking 
little spider sunning himself before me on a rock, seemingly waiting 
to be devoured by the tarantula, has its prototype at the opposite 
extreme of the earth. “So careful of the type He seems—yet so careless 
of the single life’—which is perpetuated through “Survival of the 
Fittest.” 

Yet behind all this visible unity of Nature lies the impenetrable 
mystery of its simplest forms: 


“Little flower—if I could only understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


The Universe is a vast treasure house of entrancing mystery into 
which the reason of man can enter and find knowledge. He has already 
discovered many of its hidden forces and is learning to use them more 
and more. With increasing knowledge concerning all the apparent 
complexity of detail that operates in its vast extent, and which requires 
such a multiplicity of sciences to interpret, he will come to learn that 


“All Nature is but Art unknown to him, 
All chance, direction which he cannot see, 
All discord, harmony not understood, 
All partial evil, Universal Good.” 
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Universe means order (wnus—one, and verse—around) the many 
turning about the one. There are many universes. There are those 
greater than ours which we can see and understand. There are those 
smaller than ours which we cannot see, but of which, thanks to the 
revelations of science, we are made aware. From the Infinitesimal 
to the Infinite there seems to be run the thread of a common design. 
The atom reflects the “solar system,” in fact it is a miniature solar 
system. It has its central sun and revolving planets. The law that 
controls the whirling electrons in orbits round a central nucleus is the 
same that guides the planets round the sun, and the stars in their 
courses through the heavens. Atoms compose matter, and matter solar 
systems which, under the influence of their gravitational attraction, 
aggregate to form galaxies of stars; galaxies form super-galaxies, and 
so on ad infinitum. 

“Nature is everything that is.” Perhaps we are so accustomed to its 
orderliness—the ebb and flow of the tides, the interchange of night 
and day, the rhythm of the seasons, the rising and setting of planets, 
the wheeling of the constellations—that we do not see the poetry and 
beauty which throbs through matter everywhere. 

The short noon-day sun has passed its zenith and swung beyond 
the narrow opening between the granite walls; long shadows are be- 
ginning to trail across the Canyon floor. The earth, spinning round 
on its axis, is beginning to show another face to its life-giving rays. 
It seems strange to think of so many imperceptible motions, for 
besides this motion of its own, the earth, together with its seven other 
sister planets, is traveling round the sun, clinging like a child to the 
apron of its parent, for the earth is an offspring of the sun, bound 
to it by invisible chords, the gravitational attraction of the larger 
body. But the sun itself is in motion, traveling through space and 
carrying her family of planets along with her on a journey of which 
we know neither the beginning nor the end. Thus life becomes a “great 
adventure.” It is a journey where beginning and end are both shrouded 
in mystery. 

Although the “solar system” is traveling through unknown regions 
of space with a speed of 18 miles each second, in the direction of the 
constellation Hercules, there is no immediate danger of a collision. 
As all the stars are in motion, Hercules will probably not be in the 
way by the time we reach there, for the journey is a long one. A shell 
fired in a straight line would take nearly two million years to reach the 
nearest star, and to reach Hercules would require many more millions. 
Star-distances are difficult to comprehend in miles. If we could see 
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a man strike a match 186,000 miles away, we should see flame one 
second after its flare. From the sun, light reaches us in eight minutes; 
from the nearest star it takes four and one-half years. 

There are only about thirty stars which are known to be within 100 
billion miles of the solar system, while the more distant stars of the 
milky way are at least 100,000 billion miles distant, or 17,000 light 
years. How aloof they are, yet we call them the friendly stars, for in 
the dark and silent night they seem friendly to one who has made their 
acquaintance. 


“Unending orbs in mazy motion 
Each immutably fulfilling Nature’s Eternal Law, 
Pursues its wondrous way.” 


The fast gathering shadows warn me to hurry if I am to reach the 
Ranch before nightfall, so I shall say good night, a fond good night to 
Phantom Canyon, with all its dreams, where for an hour I visioned the 
past and knowing myself to be in harmony with the present, marvelled 
at the beauty surrounding me on all sides. Then why, I reasoned, should 
I not have faith in the future? 

While I could not fully comprehend the Great Intelligence that 
directs all, I had learned enough concerning how it works to be led to 
believe in a God who is love, and that fundamentally, after all, beneath 
all our troubles and sorrows, the Universe is really friendly. 
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Cypresses aT MONTEREY 
Water Color by Gunnar Widforss 


A Painter of the West 


r NHE NATIONAL PARKS of our 
Western States have found a 
painter in Gunnar Widforss, a 

native of Sweden. After studying in his 

own country and later in Italy and 

France, he came to America in 1921. 

Journeying farther and farther to the 

westward, he reached California and be- 

came an enthusiast for the wild, grand 
nature of the West. 

Widforss has painted many scenes from 
the Yosemite, both in summer and win- 
ter. He has spent days in the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona, and has portrayed the 
cliff dwellers of the Mesa Verde National 
Park in Colorado. In New Mexico he 
wandered from Las Vegas to Laguna and 
Santa Fe, spending several weeks in Taos, 
painting the picturesque villages of the 
Pueblo Indians. Zion National Park, with 
its almost white river and giant cliffs in red 
and black, has been depicted by Gunnar 


Widforss, as well as the fantastic un- 
reality of Bryce Canyon. 

The medium of this artist is water 
color. Enamored as he is of nature in its 
most picturesque aspects, he gives his 
paintings a highly decorative quality, al- 
though he does not allow his subjective 
interpretation to dominate at the expense 
of truthfulness. He is as keenly alive to 
the epic grandeur of Yellowstone Park 
as to the dramatic quality of the twisted 
cypresses in Monterey or the elusive love- 
liness of a Sierra waterfall. 

The work of Gunnar Widforss has at- 
tracted attention both here and in Europe. 
He has exhibited in the Paris Salon, and 
two of his water colors were purchased by 
the municipality of Stockholm for the 
City Hall. His Scene from the North Rim 
of the Grand Canyon (page 353) was 
presented to the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
by Mr. S. T. Mather, director of Na- 
tional Parks. Dagmar KNupsEN. 





A Violet Crown 


By SiGNe 


ROM the little white church on top 
of the hill to the hedge at its foot, 
flowed a cascade of fragrant vio- 

lets. It was not merely a shy tuft here 
and a tuft there, peering out of the grass, 
no, it was rather the grass which now and 
then peered out from among the violets. 
The whole terraced churchyard, with its 
stiff dark cypresses and pale green weep- 
ing willows, was folded in a purple, per- 
fumed veil; it was something extravagant, 
incredible; a miracle of beauty shed over 
the sober earth. 

Kristiansen, the school-teacher in the 
little Danish village of Pedersby, had 
seen this miracle happen seventeen times, 
and still he could hardly believe in the 
possibility of the eighteenth. However, 
being a man of great faith, he trusted that 
on this soft and sunny day in May the 
splendor would be at its height, and he 
planned to spend a couple of stolen hours 
on the hill. He had to plan and to steal 
away, because in all the village of Peders- 
by and surrounding country no man was 
busier than Kristiansen. It wasn’t only 
that he taught school with a zeal and a 
warmth so tender that sick children called 
for their medicine so as to get well quickly 
and go back to him, but people naturally 
took their problems to him—whether it 
was a girl who wanted to go away, or her 
parents who didn’t want her to, or wheth- 
er it was drainage or road-mending, or 
what in the world to do with that fellow 
Hansen, the fishmonger who had moved 
there from Copenhagen and who did noth- 
ing but drink and throw his invalid wife 
and little stunted boy on the parish. 

Kristiansen had become, without in the 
least wanting to, both the heart and brains 
of the village, and it responded by heap- 
ing an almost embarrassing amount of 
affection on him. He had developed a 
comic dread of Christmas. Try as he 
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would, he had not been able to persuade 
them that he desired no presents; the 
sole result of his agitation had been that 
instead of showering him with small ob- 
jects, they now clubbed together and 
bought him something on a grand scale. 
One year it had been a big oriental rug; 


another, a fine horse; another, a new 
buggy, and this year he sadly feared they 
meant to give him a motor, despite his 
expressed dislike of those contrivances. 

Well, he shook his rugged head with the 
thick gray hair,—apparently it couldn't 
be helped. Then he began to wonder, as 
he often did, about the alcoholic Hansen 
and his wife with that extraordinary 
vocabulary, and the effect of it all on 
their queer, inaccessible child. 

He bent his head a little toward his left 
shoulder, walking along so, and the small 
girl, who had been circling nearer, mean- 
ing to rush up and ask if the scrap of 
paper in her hand was an authentic Mon- 
tenegrin stamp, decided to wait. Not out 
of fear, but because she knew that when 
he carried his head this way it would take 
a good deal of shrill inquiry to get his 
attention, and she was in a hurry. She 
had to attend to the superb noises coming 
from the end of the lane, sobs, screams, 
wonderful curses. Hansen and his wife 
must be at it again, and the pig-tailed bit 
of curiosity darted up there. 

Kristiansen was not at all unaware of 
the noises; in fact part of his brown study 
was due to his consideration of whether 
he had the right to disregard them or net. 

There was very little left of the golden 
afternoon, of the rare oasis in time which 
he had managed to isolate for himself in 
order to see and to feel the violets at the 
height of the miracle. For to him, although 
he played the organ at the service every 
Sunday and saw the churchyard hill 
often enough, there was a special, almost 
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solemn, character about this excursion. It 
had come to be a sort of yearly pilgrim- 
age. He had chosen a day when he felt 
reasonably sure there would be no other 
visitors, and a time of the day when the 
westering sun would slant its liquid yel- 
low light over all, and he had even dressed 
for it. Yes, Kristiansen had donned his 
neat black Sunday clothes for the violets. 
He meant to walk up to the churchyard, 
without once looking at it, so as not to 
get a partial glimpse of the flowing pur- 
ple, and then he would swing shut the 
heavy iron grille behind him, ascend the 
terraced path slowly, and throw wide his 
soul to the fragrant beauty. Inevitably 
then, at the top of the hill, he would have 
to enter the church and express himself 
by playing the organ, the best, the most 
thrilling music which ever he improvised, 
leaving all the doors and windows open 
so that the exquisite, elusive odor could 
waft in around him. And he would come 
out just in time for the sunset. 

But those wild, terrible noises at the 
end of the lane were perturbing him. No 
doubt it was simply another of Hansen’s 
bad spells, and the irritable invalid wife 
was relieving her feelings. There wouldi’t 
be anything that he, Kristiansen, could 
actually do about it, so why should he 
chance the ruin of his pilgrimage? They 
would only delay him with their endless 
bickering. 

Now he was walking along by the tall 
hedge of the churchyard hill, and he 
wouldn’t look up, no, even though he knew 
a lovely corner of the violets would be 
visible. But he wanted to wait for the 
whole And he 


impression altogether. 


breathed the fresh, sweet, promising per- 


fume which was beginning to come to him. 
Then he wrinkled his nose in unpleas- 
ant surprise. For there was another, a 
more masterful odor, stealing on the faint 
breeze, an odor that had in it a distinct 
element of mortality, the unmistakable 
communication of the presence of fish. 
Or, he wondered fretfully, perhaps it 
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was only the strong smell of the bad 
words Hansen’s wife was using. 

He stopped. If he kept on, and didn’t 
turn off here, he would come to the fish- 
monger’s house instead of the church- 
yard gate. It really wasn’t far. Five min- 
utes, and he could see if there was any 
real trouble, and escape if there wasn’t. 
And there couldn't be. At any rate it 
would have to be death or grand disaster 
to keep him from the hill today! 

So he did not take the turning, but kept 
on to the end of the lane, not because he 
was a busybody or a sentimentalist, but 
because, along with the bad smell of the 
Hansen vocabulary, there was a wailing 
little note of sincere pain in it, and Kris- 
tiansen could no more resist the appeal 
of that than he could be unkind to a child. 

He walked through their neglected 
garden—the only weeds in all Pedersby 
flourished there—and no sooner had he 
reached the yard than he took in the situa- 
tion. A load of herring was standing in 
a hand-cart by the door, Hansen was ly- 
ing maudlin drunk on the ground, and 
Hansen's wife was standing over him, 
‘alling down the vengeance of hell cn this 
curse of her life, because the herring 
would certainly spoil if they weren’t sold 
at once, and if they didn’t get those her- 
ring sold there wouldn't be a crust of 
bread in the house, and so on. She was 
lame, a thin, slight woman, with a metro- 
politan practice in abuse, so effective that 
usually she could whip Hansen to his 
feet whatever his state, but this time it 
was no use, and the minute she spied the 
teacher she told him so with loud sobs. 

Kristiansen said nothing. He heard lit- 
tle of what she said, he was preoccupied 
with a small face he saw peeping out 
from a crack in the woodshed. It was 
that of Ole Hansen, a sullen, seven-year 
imp, the one child in the school who re- 
garded every attempt to win his affection 
with sour distrust. Even now, the instant 
he saw he was being watched, he hastily 
withdrew. 

Hansen’s wife continued her lamenta- 
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tions. She pointed to the herring and de- 
clared that they had already been stand- 
ing far too long in the sun this warm 
spring day, and they quietly supported 
her assertion. Kristiansen felt a little 
squeamish; the smell of fish right out of 
the water happened to be repugnant to 
him, and these—well, probably it was 
true what she was saying that only the top 
ones had begun to date, but even so—. He 
blew his nose with long deliberation, keep- 
ing it muffled as long as possible. 

Her plaint that they knew no one well 
enough in the village to ask them to sell 
the fish for them was incontrovertible; 
Kristiansen was aware that the Hansens 
had quarreled with everybody rather than 
made friends. And it was undoubtedly 
also true that this money was perilously 
necessary to them. 

The teacher felt in his pockets. Sup- 
pose he just bought the load of fish. But 
he had no money. He never did have any 
money. His housekeeper always emptied 
his pockets of what little cash he left 
himself, for she said he would only give 
it away too. So that plan was no good. 

He heaved a deep sincere sigh. Up to 
this he had been silent. But now he said 
in his mild, deep voice: 

“Very well, I'll sell the herring.” 

Suiting the action to the words, he went 
over and took hold of the hand-cart. 

Hansen’s wife halted her army of in- 
vectives, staring in gaping amazement, 
and then, her chief feeling one of relief, 
she began to load him with blessings, 
which he cut short. 

“If you will just let me have Ole 
along,” he asked, “I’ll be much obliged, 
because, you see, I have on my best 
clothes, and if Ole could bring the fish 
into the houses I wouldn’t get all scales, 
and the important thing is for me to 
pull the cart and handle the money. So, 
if you’'d—” 

She didn’t need half the request. Be- 
fore he had finished she was calling Ole, 
but the instant the imp had heard why 
he was wanted, he could be seen scooting 
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out at the back of the woodhouse, running 
towards the hill. 

That hurt Kristiansen. He took hold of 
the shafts of the cart and dragged it out 
of the yard, into the lane. He was in- 
different now whether he did get to see 
the violets. The flowers, the music, the 
sunset, were a ritual, and he was no longer 
in the proper mood for it. He gave a little 
look at the corner of the purple veil to be 
seen from the turning of the lane, tried 
once more to breathe that essence of 
spring fragrance, was thoroughly baffled 
by the herring, and gave up. 

Through the main street and byways 
of Pedersby, he dragged the cart, his head 
bent a trifle toward his left shoulder, his 
nice black suit being gradually sequined 
by the clinging scales. And the best testi- 
monial Pedersby ever gave him was that 
not a soul manifested any visible surprise 
at seeing their venerated teacher in his 
Sunday clothes selling herring. It is true 
that the news of why he was doing it had 
been spread like thistledown by the little 
girl with the later duly authenticated 
Montenegrin stamp. Kristiansen sold 
every single fish, even the dubious ones, 
and his customers insisted on paying more 
than the market price, so it was a satis- 
factorily jingling pocketful which he took 
back to Hansen’s wife that evening after 
sunset. He did not stay to be thanked. 

In the thoughtful twilight, too dark to 
read, too light to have the lamp brought 
in, Kristiansen sat in his study, smarting 
a bit from the just reproaches of his 
housekeeper, who, after all, had to clean 
those clothes, and smarting still more with 
a sense of dull disappointment. He was 
glad when someone entered the hall. Or 
was there no one? Yes, the ghost of a 
knock trembled on his study door. 

“Come in!’ he shouted encouragingly. 

A small boy sidled through, cap pulled 
down almost over his nose. Words ap- 
peared to work in his throat and not get 
any further, so, for all speech, he just 
held out something toward the teacher. 

(Continued on page 364) 
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Tue Portico or Vor Frue Kirke tN CopENHAGEN WITH THORVALDSEN’S ST. JOHN 
Group Cast IN Bronze 


Thorvaldsen Sculpture Receives Its Final Form 


N ALL SAINTS’ Day last au- 
() tumn, the new bronze cast of 

Thorvaldsen’s St. John Group 
over the portico of Vor Frue Kirke in 
Copenhagen was unveiled with a service 
at which the pastor of the church and 
dean of the diocese, Dr. Henry Ussing, 
officiated. 

The execution of this group in bronze 
marks the completion of the original plan 
as formed by the sculptor himself and the 
architect, C. F. Hansen. When Thorvald- 
sen, then a world-famous master, came 
home from Rome for a visit to Copen- 
hagen, 1819-20, he was given the commis- 


sion of decorating the newly rebuilt cathe- 
dral of Copenhagen with sculptures. The 
result was the wonderful collection of 
statues, including the figures of Christ 
and the twelve apostles, besides friezes 
and reliefs, which have attracted foreign 
visitors to Vor Frue Kirke from that day 
to this. 

Most of the sculptures were within 
doors, but the St. John Group was placed 
where it would be exposed to wind and 
weather. Both sculptor and architect 
knew that in order to withstand the effect 
of our climate in the long run the only 
serviceable material was bronze, but for 
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this the means were lacking. The group 
was therefore first cast in clay and un- 
veiled in 1838. This was replaced, about 
1870, by a beautifully executed marble, 
which has now in its turn given way to 
the bronze. 

The means for casting in bronze have 
been contributed chiefly by State Archiv- 
ist Vilhelm Piper, supplemented by gifts 
from other admirers of Thorvaldsen’s art. 
It is hoped that the next step may be to 
replace with marble the plaster frieze rep- 
resenting the entrance of Jesus into Jeru- 
salem which is above the church door. 


With this the plan of the sculptor would 
be completed. 

The St. John Group marks a less fa- 
miliar phase of Thorvaldsen’s art. While 
the other figures in Vor Frue are ideal- 
istic, those of the St. John Group—though 
the central figure least—are realistic. It 
represents people such as they walk the 
earth and as we might still meet them if 
we were to go to the Orient. Art critics 
therefore think the group especially in- 
teresting and valuable for the study of 
Thorvaldsen’s work. 

KareEN M, MO .ter. 





A Violet Crown 


(Continued from page 362) 


There was a fresh whiff of violets. The 
thing was a wreath, clumsy and thick, but 
a veritable wreath. 

“Oh, Ole! Did you make that for me?” 
Kristiansen sang out as he took it. 

The small boy nodded, and the word 
“I—” had barely time to hover on his 
quivering lips before the stubborn little 
stunted figure seemed to melt in a perfect 
tempest of tears. Instantly he was hoisted 
up in strong arms and set on a hospitable 
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lap, where he soon sobbed himself into a 
moist and happy calm. 

The pure fragrance of the flowers filled 
the room. The silence was broken only by 
an occasional straggling hiccup from 
Ole, and Kristiansen’s soothing “There, 
there!” as he passed a big gentle hand 
over the untidy hair, his soul inundated 
by a peace that was like music, or sunset, 


or the violet-flowing hill. 
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{| That Congress would cen- 
ter its attention on the farm 
situation during the past 
weeks was in line with President Hoover’s 
purpose in calling together the special 
session. The administration found some 
satisfaction in the fact that its farm bill 
passed the House of Representatives by 
a vote of 367 to 34. But the situation in 
the Senate proved to be a different one. 
Here the Agricultural Committee voted 
§ to 6 to keep the debenture plan 
in the bill. Notwithstanding President 
Hoover's statement that the plan “will 
bring disaster to the American farmers,” 
the committee decided to stand by its 
original endorsement of the project. 
€Following its introduction in the Senate 
that body voted for the amendment to the 
farm bill proposed by Senator Norris, 
which provides for a modified form of 
debenture. The final vote in the Senate 
on the farm relief bill with the modified 
debenture amendment stood 44 to 47 in 
favor of the measure to which the Presi- 
dent had objected. Thirteen Republicans 
bolted the administration line-up to join 
34 Democrats in carrying through the 
bill. Even Senator Borah, who induced 
Mr. Hoover to call the special session for 
agricultural relief, joined the opposition 
to the administration and voted for 
the proposal. Chairman McNary of the 
Committee on Agriculture supported the 
amendment as less obnoxious than the 
original proposal which is opposed by 
President Hoover. {In a letter to Sen- 
ator McNary, the President stated that 
“the issue of debentures to export mer- 
chants and their redemption in payment 
of import duties amounts to a direct sub- 
sidy from the United States Treasury. If 
the plan proposed be generally applied, it 
would cost in excess of $200,000,000 a 
year, as it would decrease the Treasury 


receipts by such an amount.” {1 The long 
awaited tariff revision bill was introduced 
in the House of Representatives by the 
Republican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee. The revision shows a 
general upward swing, especially as re- 
gards food products and textiles. It is 
expected that the bill will be the basis 
for one of the most spectacular tariff con- 
tests that the United States has ever wit- 
nessed. Neither the West nor the East is 
pleased with the revision. The bill also 
recommends a reorganization of the Tariff 
Commission with an enlarged member- 
ship. “It is very apparent that Presi- 
dent Hoover is entering upon a contest 
involving both the agricultural bill and 
the tariff bill, which makes these measures 
dependent upon each other, and which 
will test his statesmanship in relation to 
Congress as a whole. {| Charles G. Dawes, 
former Vice-President, accepted the offer 
of President Hoover to become Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. General Dawes 
returned to the United States after com- 
pleting his work as head of the finan- 
cial commission which at the request of 
the Dominican Government organized its 
treasury system. {In his address be- 
fore the Associated Press during its an- 
nual meeting in New York City, Presi- 
dent Hoover stated that this country was 
facing a grave situation with respect to 
the disregard of law. He said that life 
and property in the United States was 
less safe than in other countries, and de- 
clared his administration would work un- 
ceasingly to check outlawry here. { In 
a contemplated world-wide celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the invention of 
the incandescent electric light, President 
Hoover will head an international tribute 
to Thomas A. Edison. The President will 
be chairman of the general committee of the 
celebration, which will extend from May 
31 to October 21. {John F. Curry has 
been chosen leader of Tammany Hall to 
succeed Judge George W. Olvany. 
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7 DENMARK 


{1 The election to the Folke- 

ting registered the success of 

the Social-Democratic party, 
lneaeh the failure of the Conservatives 
to vote in favor of the Government’s fi- 
nancial program. It followed as a logical 
conclusion that King Christian asked for- 
mer Premier Th. Stauning to again as- 
sume direction of the Ship of State. As 
now constituted the cabinet includes P. 
Munch as minister of foreign affairs. 
That the Madsen-Mygdal régime was 
nearing its end was foreshadowed some 
time ago. The party of the Left, though 
desirous of compromising with regard to 
the military situation, was not willing to 
increase the expenditures for that pur- 
pose enough to meet the demands of the 
Conservatives. On the other hand, the 
Social-Democrats were more than ever de- 
manding a virtual disarmament of both 
the army and the navy. %The Left 
party, also referred to as the Liberal 
Left in distinction to the Radical Left, 
lost 3 seats in the election. The loss of the 
Conservatives was 6 seats, while the So- 
cial-Democrats augmented their strength 
in the Folketing by 8 seats. In order to 
increase the influence of his party in the 
Radical Left wing, Premier Stauning has 
included three members of that party in 
his cabinet. The Radical Left party is as 
strongly in favor of disarmament as are 
the Social-Democrats. {| Immediately on 
assuming office Premier Stauning declared 
his purpose to decrease the war budget by 
at least 50 per cent. The army budget, he 
said, must not exceed 50,000,000 kroner, 
or less than half of what the Left pro- 
posed. Another purpose of the new régime 
will be to work for the abolishment of the 
Landsting. The upper house is composed 
of 76 members, of whom 19 are chosen by 
the Landsting itself and half of the re- 
mainder elected by the people every fourth 
year. {As to disarmament, it is a ques- 
tion whether the allied powers during the 
war would want Denmark to reduce its 
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military and naval forces to the low point 
demanded by the party now in power. It 
is said that England would not look with 
favorable eyes on such naval disarma- 
ment as would prevent Denmark from 
keeping open the belts leading to the Bal- 
tic in case of war. There is considerable 
speculation in Copenhagen as to how the 
different European chancelleries will view 
this question of Danish disarmament. 
World peace advocates, however, would 
be likely to hail the recent election as 4 
step in the direction hoped for. Next 
in interest to the election, the con- 
tinued absence of news of the where- 
abouts of the training ship Kébenhavn, of 
the East Asiatic Company’s fleet, is caus- 
ing considerable anxiety. More than four 
months ago the ship left South America 
bound for Australia. It is possible that the 
Kébenhavn met with some mishap which 
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prevented the ship from using its wire- 
less, and that it may have stranded on the 
coast of some small island in the South 
Atlantic and is awaiting a passing vessel 
to come to its rescue. The purpose of these 
cruises is to train young men for the 
company’s merchant marine. {| With the 
increased interest in the annual Fourth of 
July gatherings of Danish-Americans at 
Rebild National Park, the Danish Gov- 
ernment has been prevailed upon to grant 
an appropriation of 20,000 kroner for the 
purpose of purchasing a piece of ground 
adjoining the Park. The size of the Park 
is 100 acres, and the addition 75 acres. 


SWEDEN 


{1A new sidelight on the 

Russian attitude toward 

a Sweden during the World 
War was presented by Dr. Eugene Tarle, 
Professor of History at the University of 
Leningrad, in a lecture before the Swed- 
ish-Russian Society in Stockholm. Rus- 
sia’s fear of a Swedish intervention on the 
side of Germany caused her government 
to treat Sweden with every possible con- 
sideration, while the English naval policy 
toward Sweden persisted in being harsh 
and unyielding, Dr. Tarle said. Russia 
never planned a territorial expansion at 
the expense of Sweden or Norway, he 
added. It was not Narvik on the coast 
of Norway that Russia wanted as its open 
port, but Constantinople, and Sazonoft’s 
entire foreign policy was directed towards 
that end. {i Eight minor savings banks 
failed for some 25,000,000 or 30,000,000 
kronor, but this sum is only about 1 per 
cent of the total resources of the Swedish 
savings banks, amounting to approximate- 
ly 3,050,000,000 kronor. The failed insti- 
tutions were all founded during the war 
and were more comparable to savings and 
loan associations, as found in the United 
States, than to regular savings banks. 
The collapse was said to have been caused 
by Over-optimistic real estate invest- 


ments, but since the land owned has con- 
siderable value, the ultimate loss to the 
public may not be excessive. The liquida- 
tion started in an orderly manner, under 
the supervision of the authorities. As an 
immediate aid to the small depositors, the 
Swedish government proposed to the 
Riksdag a compensation totalling 10,000,- 
000 kronor out of public funds, divided 
as follows: a full compensation on all school 
children’s accounts, a 60 per cent compen- 
sation on accounts up to 1,000 kronor, 40 
per cent on 2,000 kronor, and 20 per cent 
up to 5,000 kronor, no depositor to re- 
ceive more than 1,600 kronor. Holders of 
deposits exceeding 5,000 kronor, brokers, 
and speculators will have to wait until the 
liquidation is completed. {i Many Swed- 
ish scientists have made plans for expedi- 
tions to distant countries this summer. 
Among the areas to be explored are East 
Africa, Turkestan, Greece, Mongolia, 
Palestine, and Spitzbergen. One expedi- 
tion will be headed by Professor Ivar 


Broman of the Lund University, who in- 
tends to study the embryos of the apes 
found on the slopes of Mount Elgon, in 
East Africa. He hopes to be able to prove 
that man did not descend from the mon- 
keys, but has an origin all his own. An- 
other group of scientists led by Professor 


Birger Nerman, famous archeologist, 
and Professor Sven Linder, of Uppsala 
University, will make excavations in the 
Holy Land for remains of pre-Israelitic 
civilization. An expedition to Spitzbergen 
will collect fossils around Sassen Bay, 
while another party, led by Dr. J. W. 
Sandstrom of the government meteorolog- 
ical and hydrographical bureau, will test 
the movements and temperature of the 
Gulf Stream. { Among the most impor- 
tant elections as heads of public institu- 
tions were those of Professor Osten Un- 
den, former Swedish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and twice a delegate to the League 
of Nations, as Rector Magnificus, or Pres- 
ident, of the University of Uppsala, and 
Professor Oskar Juel, eminent botanist, 
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as President of the Swedish Academy of 
Science in Stockholm. ‘{{ Sweden’s tele- 
phone system has been expanded to in- 
clude Portugal and Spain, which means 
that Swedish subscribers can now talk 
direct to 24 foreign countries, 19 of which 
are in Europe. The country’s trans- 
oceanic connections number five: the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
and Argentina. {/ Another branch of 
Swedish communication which reported 
progress was the Aérotransport Company, 
Sweden’s national flying concern, which 
announced a safety record of 97.1 per 
cent in 1928. The company’s Malmé6- 
Amsterdam route for passengers and mail 
was resumed for the new flying season. 


eR) NORWAY 
. {|Mr. Ludvig Aubert, wl 

es 4 ° 4 gz ubert, who 
Fae §=was recently appointed Nor- 
sees wegian Consul-General in 
New York, will not take over his office. 
the Government having chosen him as 
Minister to Tokio. Mr. W. M. Morgen- 
stierne has been appointed Consul-Gen- 
eral in New York. Mr. Morgenstierne is, 
no doubt, well known to many readers of 
the Review as former Counsellor to the 
Norwegian Legation at Washington. He 
is 41 years old and is married to a Cana- 
dian lady. Mr. H. Birkeland, former 
Counsellor to the Norwegian Legation in 
London, has been appointed chargé d’af- 
faires of the new Legation at Bern. He 
will at the same time be permanent Nor- 
wegian representative in the League of 
Nations. {1 During the debate in the 
Storting on the budget of the foreign ser- 
vice on March 23, Mr. C. J. Hambro, 
President of the Storting, made a sensa- 
tional attack on the American immigration 
authorities. He said it was high time that 
Norway should protest against the treat- 
ment of Norwegian citizens in the United 
States, which was simply chicane. He was 
in various ways attached to America and 
a friend of the Americans. All the same 
he would recommend that travelling 
Americans should be subjected to all pos- 
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sible discomfort in Norway in the interest 
of mutuality and as a protest against the 
American arrogance towards Europe. He 
hoped that his words would be heard in 
the right place. ‘{] Sigrid Undset, the 
famous novelist, who received the Nobel 
Prize in literature last year, has estab- 
lished a fund of 60,000 kroner for the 
education of Catholic children. The in- 
terest of the fund is to be devoted to help- 
ing children from poor Catholic homes to 
attend Catholic schools. A contributor to 
Morgenbladet criticizes Mrs. Undset for 
spending part of her Nobel Prize in this 
which he calls masked Catholic 
propaganda. This protest is, however, 
quite isolated, it being generally recog- 
nized that in a country with personal and 
religious liberty every citizen is, of 
course, entitled to promote religion in the 
way he likes. Aftenposten also points out 
the absurdity of saying that Sigrid Und- 
set devotes her Nobel Prize to Catholic 
propaganda, the prize being only a small- 
er part of her fortune. { The centenary 
of the death of Niels Henrik Abel, the 
great mathematician, was the occasion of 
a memorial meeting in the Aula of Oslo 
University on April 6. The King and the 
members of the Government were present. 


way 


Professor V. Bjerknes in a moving speech 


depicted the tragedy of this unique genius, 
the greatest scientist produced by Nor- 
way, who was only 27 years old at the 
time of his death. The Rector of the Uni- 


versity, Professor Seland, announced 
that sixteen foreign scientists had been 
made doctors honoris causa, among whom 
Professor of Mathematics at Princeton 
University Oscar Veblen and the French 
Minister of War Monsieur Paul Pain- 
levé. The great Norwegian sculptor 
Gustav Vigeland celebrated his sixtieth 
birthday on April 11. The whole press of 
Norway in enthusiastic articles paid trib- 
ute to his great genius, and the King con- 
ferred on him the Grand Cross of St. 
Olav. The municipal board of Oslo voted 
a grant of 300,000 kroner for the comple- 


tion of Vigeland’s studio at Frogner. 
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Officers: President, Henry Goddard Leach; Vice-presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade, 
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Church and Education, Chairman. The Swedish Government is represented in the Swedish 
American Foundation (below). 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Grevturegatan 24-A, Stock- 
holm, Archbishop Nathan Séderblom, President; J. S. Edstrém, A. R. Nordvall, and Kom- 
merseradet Enstrém, Vice-presidents; Eva Fréberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Ame- 
rikanske Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Vestre Boulevard 18, 
Copenhagen; Norway—Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Oslo; K. J. Hougen, 
Chairman; Arne Kildal, Secretary. 
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Associates. Regular Associates, paying $3.00 annually, receive the Review. Sustaining 
Associates, paying $10.00 annually, receive the Review and Crassics. Life Associates, paying 
$200.00 once for all, receive all publications. . 


American Fellows 
The Fellowship Jury of the Founda- a a, on 
tion, Professor William Hovgaard Chair- College; University of Michigan B.S., 
man, met at the University Club, Boston, A. Ph.D. To stabi: Davalos. 
on Saturday, April 13, and selected the = Joun RanvorpH HurrmMan — Yale 
Fellows of the Foundation to be sent to University B.S.; Candidate for Ph.D. To 
the Scandinavian countries for university study Physical Chemistry. 
study during the academic year 1929- 
1930. There were eighty-four applicants, There were also appointed two Honor- 
representing twenty-nine States. The Fel- ary Fellows (without stipend): Joszru 
Loews aumcinted axe: AusLANnDER, A.B. Harvard, for the study 
PP 
of lyric poetry in Norway; and ALExAN- 
To Sweden: DER Krappe, Ph.D. State University of 
Freperick TirBpERG—Midland College Iowa, for the study of medieval literature 
A.B.; University of Missouri B.J.; Uni- in Denmark. 
versity of Chicago A.M.; University of 
Iowa Ph.D.; Assistant Professor of Euro- Trustees’ Meeting 


pean History at University of North Da- The Spring meeting of the Board of 
hata: ‘So wal liters Trustees of the Foundation was held on 


S 
oie: hy “Wiis Bits. Cibola aturday, May 4, at the Harvard Club, 


: New York City. At this meeting Professor 

B.F.A. To study Advanced Architectural Hovgaard presented the report of the Ap- 

Design. plications Committee on the selection of 

Aven Bruce Harcu—University of [University Fellows for the coming aca- 

Idaho B.S. in Forestry; Yale University gemic year, and the appointments were 
MS. To study Forestry. confirmed by action of the Board. 


To Denmark: 


To Norway: 


Miss Dororuy Wyckorr—Bryn Mawr 
College B.A., M.A. To study Geology. 


New University Fellowships 
Two new University Fellowships have 
been donated to the Foundation for the 
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coming year. One has been given by Mr. 
William H. Todd, President of the Todd 
Shipbuilding Corporation. Mr. Todd has 
long had both personal and business con- 
nections with the Scandinavian countries, 
and for this timely gesture of friendship 
the Foundation is profoundly grateful. 
The other Fellowship comes to the Foun- 
dation through the generosity of our own 
Trustee, Mr. G. Hilmer Lundbeck, resi- 
dent director of the Swedish American 
Line. 


Trustee Honored 

Mr. Charles James Rhoads, a Trustee 
of the Foundation and a partner in the 
banking house of Brown Brothers & Com- 
pany, has been appointed Commissioner 
of the Indian Bureau by the President of 
the United States. Mr. Rhoads is presi- 
dent of the Indian Rights Association, 
and in placing the administration of In- 
dian affairs in the hands of so capable and 
distinguished a gentleman, the President 
has done a signal service to both the In- 
dians and the people of the United States. 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Mr. A. Tage Blidberg, Industrial Fel- 
low of the Foundation with the United 
States Forestry Service, having completed 
the term of his fellowship, returned to 
Sweden late in April. 

Mr. Bror Hansson, Industrial Fellow 
of the Foundation who has been at the 
plant of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany in Chicago, has also returned to 
Sweden. 

Dr. Ellen Gleditsch, a former Fellow of 
the Foundation, and at present President 
of the International Association of Uni- 
versity Women, after a most successful 
tour of the United States sailed for 
England on May 1. During her visit here 
she was appointed a full professor in 
chemistry at the University of Oslo. 


The Constantin Brun Award 
One of the last parties to be held in the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria was the reception 
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of the Constantin Brun Award in honor of 
the Minister from Denmark. This year 


the fund, given annually to a Dane who 
has not visited the land of his birth for 
twenty years or more, was awarded to Mr, 
Carl Schréder of Brooklyn. Mr. Schréder 
has not been to Denmark for fifty-nine 
years. The speakers of the evening were 
Minister Brun; Captain Kragh-Hansen, 
Chairman of the Award; Baroness Alma 
Dahlerup, Chairman of the Social Com- 
mittee. Mr. James Creese presided. 


The Review 

Lately the Review has been widely 
quoted in the press not only in the United 
States, but also in England. Public Opin- 
ion, an English weekly, reprinted in full 
the article in our February number en- 
titled “Who Awards the Nobel Prize in 
Literature?” The New York Times com- 
mented editorially on H. G. Olrik’s article 
on the Faroes in the April number, and 
the Literary Digest reproduced Fletcher 
Pratt’s article on “The Sports of the 
Vikings” in the Yule Number. 


Danish Holiday Courses for 
Foreign Students 


The holiday courses in Danish for for- 
eigners, arranged by a group of promi- 
nent men and women in Copenhagen, have 
proved so popular that they will now be 
held annually during the month of Au- 
gust. In 1928 the students who attended 
belonged to no less than twelve different 
nationalities. 

Aside from lessons in Danish, to which 
are devoted two hours a day, there are to 
be given lectures on Denmark and Danish 
culture. Several University professors are 
among the lecturers. Excursions and sight- 
seeing trips are planned, as well as enter- 
tainments and social gatherings. 

Circulars of information, giving full 
particulars as to courses, travel, and living 
expenses, may be had upon request to the 
Foundation’s Bureau of Information. 
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Roatp AMUNDSEN 


of the discovery of the South Pole by Roald 
Amundsen, but this year it was no occasion for 
celebration or rejoicing. For somewhere in the vast 
silences of the Arctic the hero of the day lay dead, the 
manner of his dying unknown to his friends and kindred. 
But the day could not be one of mourning alone. The 
world claimed the great Norwegian explorer for its own, 
and once again a man had risen above all pettiness of 
feeling to save fellow men. Memorial services and meet- 
ings were held in many cities of the United States, and 
as a permanent tribute to the great explorer a Memorial 
Fellowship in Oceanography was established in his 
name by the Foundation. At the same time an Amundsen 
Memory Book was placed in the Library of the Founda- 
tion, and in this book the names of those who have con- 
tributed to the Fellowship will be written. The first 
page of the book is reproduced in this 


[rte ai 14 was the seventeenth anniversary 


then, Qyctdond , p issue of the Review. It is earnestly 


hoped that many contributions, no mat- 


; ter how small will come in. The donors 
of one dollar will have their names 
ee ae A Gs written in the book along with the 


Clots flue 


Ss 
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names of larger donors. The name of 
Amundsen could not be more fittingly 
honored and perpetuated than in con- 
nection with the education of students 
in oceanography, the science which he 
did so much to further during his life- 
time. If every reader of this article will 
send in a dollar for the Amundsen Me- 
morial Fellowship, we shall have made 
a splendid beginning towards the real- 
ization of this plan. 


NORTHERN + LIGHTS 


Jonas Lie’s Panama Canal Paintings 
Presented to West Point 


Twelve paintings, by Jonas Lie, of the 
Panama Canal while under construction, 
have been purchased by an anonymous 
donor and presented to the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, in mem- 
ory of the late General George W. 
Goethals, the builder of the canal. The 
canvases were painted in 1913 and ex- 
hibited in New York in 1914, where they 
were at once acclaimed as masterpieces. 
Subsequently they were shown in all the 
leading American cities. On other occa- 
sions as well have heroic modern indus- 
trial enterprises inspired some of this 
artist’s greatest paintings, as the tower- 
ing structures and bridges of New York 
bear witness. Several of these have been 
reproduced in the Review at different 
times. 

In an editorial “Epical Imagination,” 
on the Panama Canal series, the New 
York Times says the paintings “are not 
only appropriate by reason of their sub- 
ject, but the happiest correspondence ex- 
ists between subject and artist. . . . The 
whole was achieved as an imagined vision, 
heroic in scope and splendid in signifi- 
cance. .. . Only an artist whose imagi- 
nation was capable of seeing the signifi- 
cance of the whole in each episode of the 
series he put on canvas, who could make 
sweep of line and force of color eloquent 
of the corresponding sweep and force of 
the mind in which the constructive first 


idea was born, would be able to stir the 
pulses of a public to which the building of 
the Panama Canal already is an old story 
and in a day or two more will be an 
ancient legend.” 


Eielson Receives the Harmon Award 

Lieutenant Carl B. Eielson received 
from President Hoover, on April eighth, 
the Harmon Trophy, an annual award es- 
tablished three years ago by Clifford Har- 
mon for outstanding feats of aviation. As 
such, indeed as one of the finest flying 
achievements on record, is considered this 
aviator’s piloting of Captain Sir Hubert 
Wilkins’ plane from Point Barrow to 
Spitzbergen last year. 


Bjorn Bjornson Visits America 

Bjérn Bjérnson, son of the famous au- 
thor Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, arrived in 
New York late in April for a lecture tour 
of the United States. He has for many 
years ranked as one of Norway’s foremost 
actors and producers, and he has also been 
until recently the managing director of the 
National Theater in Oslo, His American 
tour is under the management of the Sons 
of Norway. 


Governor Printz and the Indians 

A historical “find” of great importance 
has recently been made in Sweden’s ar- 
chives, namely Chancellor Oxenstjerna’s 
original draft of Queen Christina’s “In- 
structions” to Governor Printz when he 
was about to set out for Delaware to be- 
come the first governor of New Sweden. 
These instructions, the first ever issued by 
any foreign government relating to the 
establishment of a colony within the area 
of what is now Pennsylvania, are char- 
acterized by the humane and benevolent 
tone they take toward the Indians. They 
had in view the gradual evangelization of 
the Indians, the winning of their confi- 
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dence, and the securing of their co-opera- The Scandinavian Group of Fredonia 
: a ; Normal School 
tion. It is interesting to note that they : oe : ; 

m ann : ; Fredonia Normal School, at Fredonia, 
anticipate William Penn’s policy by forty .. : ; 

s 5 New York, is one of many schools where 

years; they were issued in 1642, two years : . Peaks 
: ’ there is a Scandinavian group for the 
furthering of Northern culture. Some- 
times these societies are formed by stu- 
dents of Scandinavian descent, sometimes 


they have a membership open to anyone 
now being laid out on Great Tinicum interested in things Scandinavian. 
Island, Essington. 


The site of the park 
is a gift to the Swed- 
ish Colonial Society 


earlier than the date of his birth. 

A park in memory of this Swedish gov- 
ernor and his band of colonists on the 
Delaware, to be known as Printz Park, is 


from Charles Long- 
street, who gave it 
not only as a memo- 
rial to the early 
Swedes but also “in 
honor of the epic 
flight of Colonel 
Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, viking of the 


> 
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Representatives in the U. S. A. 


STROHMEYER & ARPE Co. LUDWIG THRYSIN THE SWEDISH PRODUCE Co. 
139-141 Franklin St., New York, N.Y. 664 Brooklyn Av., Oakland, Cal. 657 West Lake St, Chicago, i. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AmMenican-ScanpinaviaN Review 
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TRADE AND TRAVEL 


© NORTHERN 
ONDERLANDS 


TRADE NOTES 


Burmetster & Warn Have a New Dieser ENGINE 

A new Diesel engine, said to be a big improve- 
ment on its predecessors, has been built by Bur- 
meister & Wain of Copenhagen and is to be in- 
stalled on the new motorship to be constructed 
for the account of the Scandinavian American 
Line. The inventor of this machine is Hans Blacke, 
one of the technical directors of Burmeister & 
Wain. It is said that this Diesel machine takes up 
much less space than other Diesel motors, and is 
almost 15 per cent lighter in weight. The new 
machines have been tried out with considerable 
suecess on the Danish railroads, where they proved 
of economic value, both in saving of fuel and be- 
cause of greater cleanliness. 


Bic MempersHip INCREASE OF SWEDEN’S 
Co-oPpERATIVE UNION 

With a business turnover last year of 350,000,000 
kronor, Sweden’s Co-operative Union owed its busi- 
ness expansion largely to the growth in member- 
ship, which rose from 315,000 in 1925 to 366,000 in 
1928. In 1913 it was only 100,000. As in many cases 
a member counts for a whole family, the total 
co-operatives in the Union may be placed at 
6,000,000 individuals. Under the direction of the 
Union a housing association was organized in 
Stockholm in 1912. A large share of products sold 
in the Union’s 2,900 stores last year came from 
the United States. The Union owns two of the 
biggest flour mills in Sweden. 


Prans Proposep For REopENING NORWEGIAN- 
AmerIcAaN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

A movement has been started among the Nor- 
wegian-American trade interests in New York for 
a possible reopening of the Norwegian-American 
Chamber of Commerce which closed temporarily 
some years ago. At a meeting in the Norwegian 
Consulate, the matter was discussed from various 
angles. It was the unanimous opinion that, in order 
to make the Chamber of Commerce a success, the 
Norwegian Government would have to lend a hand, 
both morally and financially. It was also pointed 
out that it would be for the business interests of 
Norway to take more active part than formerly, 
since they would gain the most from such an insti- 
tution in the United States. According to Morris 
Gintzler, treasurer of the Chamber of Commerce, 


there still remains in the treasury the sum of 
%),165. 


PHOENIX 


New York’s Scandinavian 


Music Restaurant 
163 West 48th Street, near Seventh Avenue 


Lunch with Swedish Smorgasbord $1.00 
Dinner with Swedish Smorgasbord $1.75 


A La Carte all Da ry Concert Orchestra 


ee 


e Are YOU 


AN ADVENTURER 
AT HEART? 


lr so you owe it to yourself to visit 
the famed lands of the Vikings. 


Lands of breath-taking and primitive 
scenic beauty—of snow-capped peaks 
and winding fjords, towering crags and 
foaming waterfalls—and tiny villages 
nestling in verdant valleys. 


GREENLAND—ICELAND—SPITZBERGEN 
The Nortu CAPE and SCANDINAVIAN 
Capitals 


—briefly is the ety: but all the 
while your home is the luxurious 


S. S. RELIANCE 
the Ideal Cruising Steamer. 


Sail from New York on June 29th— 
your chance to do the unusual! 


Seven short cruises—from 16 to 26 
days—will be made from Hamburg 
by the “REsoLuTe”, “Oceana” and 
* ORINOCO.” 


Write for descriptive literature 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 


39 Broadway LINE New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Montreal, Winnipeg, Edmonton 


or local tourist agents 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN RevIEW 





TRAVEL 


For Accommodations and Tickets on 


“Stella Polaris’? ‘Prince Olav’’ 
and ‘‘Meteor’”’ 


NORWAY 


CRUISES 


And all Travel by Rail, Steamer or 
Automobile in 


NORWAY, SWEDEN and 
DENMARK 


Consult 
SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
280 Broadway Worth 2723 New York City 

CHR. T. RAVEN, Director 


For 20 years we have successfully directed 
Complete Scandinavian Tours for 
American Tourists 


C.A.HANSSEN & BRO. 


4711 Fifth Avenue 
368 Court Street, 8504 Fifth Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS 
TO ALL LINES 


Reserve Your Tickets Early for 
Spring and Summer Sailings 


Money Forwarded to any Place in 
Scandinavia by Draft or Radio 


Telephone Sunset 5278 


M/Y “STELLA POLARIS” 6000 Tons 


THE BERGENSKE 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
(B. & N. Line) 


BERGEN, NORWAY 


SPITZBERGEN CRUISE 


On August ist: From Newcastle-on-Tyne to 
the Fjords, North Cape, Spitzbergen and 
Pack Ice. 4,387 Miles—20 Days. Midnight 
Sun Cruise. Fares from £58 per berth. 


NORTHERN CAPITAL CRUISE 


On August 23rd: From Newcastle-on-Tyne 
to Oslo, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsing: 
fors,s LENINGRAD, Danzig, Kiel Canal, 
Amsterdam (for Le Hague and Rotterdam) 
back to Harwich. 19 Days. Fares from £38 
per berth. 


AUTUMN MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


On September 13th: From Harwich to Tan- 
gier, Gibraltar, Malta, Constantinople, 
Athens, Tunis, Algiers, Seville, Lisbon, back 
to Southampton. 27 Days. Fares from £52 
per berth. 


AUTUMN ATLANTIC CRUISE 


On October 12th: From Southampton to Lis- 
bon, Madeira, Teneriffe, Casablanca, Seville, 
back to Southampton. 15 Days. Fares from 
£32 per berth. 


ALL-WINTER CRUISE 1929-30 


On November 2nd, 1929: From Southampton 
to the French Riviera, Italy, Malta, Egypt, 
Arabia, Sudan, Ceylon, India, Burma, Singa- 
pore, Malaya, Sumatra, Java, The Celebes, 
Molucca and Banda Islands, Philippines, 
Canton, Hong-Kong, Cochin-China and Siam. 
23,000 Miles. 106 Days. Fares from £295 per 
berth. London to London. 


For Illustrated Booklets apply to any 
of the principal Tourist Agencies 


When avswering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 











TRAVEL 





BALTIC AMERICA LINE 


of 
THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, COPENHAGEN 
Fast Passenger and Mail Service 


to 
DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN and FINLAND 
OUR LOWEST CABIN RATE $145, ONE WAY 


TOURIST THIRD CLASS, Minimum, $194.50, 
ROUND TRIP 


THIRD CLASS, $172.00, ROUND TRIP 


Rates include transportation from Copenhagen to 
many cities in 


DENMARK, NORWAY and SWEDEN 


a Comfortable Cabins - Excellent Service 
Under Danish Flag Danish Kitchen - . Danish Officers 
iit denis Moving Pictures - Orchestra - Entertainments 
ailings from New York 
For Information apply to any of the following offices 
POLONIA oe forma pply y of thef g offi 


LITUANIA 18 NEW YORK, N.Y., 8-10 Bridge Street 
itrcaata Iely 3 CHICAGO, ILL., 315 So. Dearborn Street 


20 


ESTONIA Aug. 10 PITTSBURGH, PA., Union Trust Bldg. 


acer Mie SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 433 California Street 
ESTONIA wv ¢ SEATTLE, WASH., 1222-23 Alaska Bldg. 








AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


INCORPORATED 
SCANDINAVIAN and BALTIC CRUISES 


COMBINATION PASSENGER, FAST FREIGHT AND U. S. MAIL SERVICE 
‘‘The American Route to Northern Europe’’ 


Direct—New York to Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors and to the 
Polish ports of Gdynia and Danzig 


Weekly Sailings 


ONE CLASS ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
EXCELLENT CUISINE ; JUNE SAILINGS 
NEW MODERN EQUIPMENT . S. “COMMERCIAL TRADER” 
HOT AND COLD RUNNING WATER . S. “MINNEQUA” 
IN EACH ROOM . S. “BIRD CITY” 


LOWEST RATES - S. “SAGAPORACK”’ 


Send for our new descriptive booklet 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC. 


Managing Agents 
5 Broadway, New York City Telephone Bowling Green 2885 
Pebadelnhia, Pa... iscccseosncsaienscscss Bourse Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio Union Trust Bldg. 
Ch¥ago, Ill. The Rookery T Stovall Prof. Bldg. 
POM AITICRGS, D8. oosccecsseccs 1548 Canal Bank Bldg. Skeppsbron 4 
Baltimore, Md. ........... First National Bank Bldg. Copenhagen, Denmark Ostergade 3 
Pittsburgh, Ey: iscevasedesnecsti adenaeses Oliver Bldg. Helsingfors, Finland Lars Krogius & Co. 
RIEU, OER. wcccssaswca's Merchants Exchange Bldg. Oslo, Norway ......-.+eceeseseceeeeees E. B. Lund 4/s 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 








TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


WILH: WILHELMSEN 


OSLO ann GRSNZES prrk TONSBERG 


Head Office: TOLDBODGADEN 20, OSLO 


REGULAR SERVICE 


Scandinavia and Continent to U.S.A., Cuba, Mexico, South Africa, Australia, 
British India, Ceylon, Burmah, Straits, China and Japan. 
New York to Brazil and River Plate and vice versa. 


New York to 
River Plate 


River 
to Continent. 


Plate direct. 


Continent to New York. 


The vessels are fitted with accommodations for a limited number of passengers and are carrying 
mail from Norway to U.S.A., Cuba, Mexico, South Africa, Australia and Japan, and from 


New York to South America. 


FLEET: 


27 motorships 
8 buildings 
26 steamers 

61 vessels 


206.200 tons d.w. 
78.000 tons d.w. 
229.500 tons d.w. 


533-200 tons d.w. 


AGENTS 


New York . 
Galveston 

New Orleans 
Philadelphia 
Havana. . 
Vera Cruz . 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Wuaters Brine Recorp Carcores or 
Om to New Yore 

The Norwegian steamship C. A. Larsen arrived 
in New York harbor with a cargo of whale oil 
amounting to 75,000 barrels and valued at $2,000,- 
000. The C. A. Larsen was the ship that carried 
the Byrd expedition to New Zealand last October. 
About the same time as the arrival of the C. A. 
Larsen, the whaler Sir Clark Ross brought 51,000 
barrels of oil to the Staten Island docks. Both ship- 
ments were consigned to American firms. 


C. F. Tiet6en anp DanisH SuHiprinc PRrocRess 

The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
C. F. Tietgen, once the uncrowned merchant prince 
of Denmark, was observed in various ways in 
Copenhagen, and many tributes were paid the man 
who was responsible for the upbuilding of the 
Danish merchant marine. In the organization of 
the United Steamship Company, which is the par- 
ent company of the Scandinavian American Line, 
Tietgen proved himself a genius with a vision that 
few of his contemporaries possessed as to the possi- 
bilities of Denmark on the seas. Merchant prince 
as he was, Tietgen realized that a combination of 
trade and shipping would win the goal. 


SwepisH AMERICAN Line’s BiG 
PLANS FOR THE FuTURE 

The Swedish American Line, which already pos- 
sesses two of the finest trans-Atlantic motorships 
in the Kungsholm and the Gripsholm, is planning 
the construction of a third motor liner to be com- 


Kerr Steamship Co., Inc. . . 
Fowler & McVitie, Galveston . 
Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta . 

J. A. McCarthy . lie ae, tae eee 
Lykes Brothers Steamship Agency, S.A. 
Juan J. Lopez . Ser tah en Wh. Ie 


TELEGRAMS 
“*Kerrline”’ 
“Edwin” 
“Plant” 
“*“McCarthy” 
“‘Lykes”’ 
“*Tampas” 


pleted in 1931. While the line disposed of two of 
its ships, the Stockholm and the Korsholm, the 
acquisition of the motor liner Kungsholm brought 
the total value of the fleet up from 39,300,000 
kronor to 46,340,000 kronor. This takes in the 
newly-finished Kastelholm, a passenger and freight 
vessel for traffic between Sweden and Finland. 
During 1928 the line’s vessels completed 31 west- 
bound trips and 30 eastbound, carrying in all 
36,566 passengers, against 35,111 in 1927. The 
amount of freight carried westward was 43,761 
tons and eastward 45,040 tons. 


East Asiatic Company Witt App 
Nine New Mororsuips 

The East Asiatic Company of Copenhagen has 
placed orders for the construction of nine new 
motorships, to be added to its fleet of 21 motor- 
ships and 3 passenger steamships. Seven of these 
new ships will have a combined tonnage of 88,090. 
All of the ships are being built in Danish ship- 
yards. The Baltic-American Line, which is part of 
the East Asiatic Company, has had a very success- 
ful year and is steadily increasing in popularity 
as a means for reaching the Baltic countries after 


stops at Copenhagen on the eastward course from 
New York. 


Hamepvurc-American Moror Liner Makes 
Maen Trip to New York 

German-American maritime relations were fur- 
ther enhanced by the arrival in the port of New 
York of the motorship St. Louis of the Hamburg 
American Line. The St. Louis completed the voy- 
age from Cuxhaven to Halifax in eight days. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





